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greetings from the president - - 


e The “Date Book,” printed elsewhere in this 
Bulletin, indicates some of the school library 
events of this spring semester. May { urge li- 
@ brarians to attend as many of the meetings as 
possible. The Joint Meeting with the Southern 


‘ section of the Association will be held in Santa 
Barbara, and although the distance is great 
many librarians in the north will attend. All 

& members should find it possible to attend the 
Spring meeting in Sacramento. 


RUTH SEYMOUR, president 
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Making the Elementary Library a Vital 
Factor in Elementary Education 


LEO B. BAISDEN, Ass’t Sup’t. of Elementary Schools, Sacramento. 


The library as a factor in education is as old 
almost as education itself, In the quaint phrase- 
ology often used by old English law courts to 
describe a custom coming out of the dim past, 
“back to the time whereof the mind of man 
runneth not to the contrary,” the library has 
played its part in education. Education as an 
institution could exist without the aid of the li- 


brary only so long as it was a purely personal 
and tutorial matter. As soon as education 
passed out of the personal and tutorial state 
and knowledge passed beyond the power and 
scope of indivdual instructors to master and 
impart by word of mouth, the book or its 
forerunner, the scroll or the clay tablet, as the 
repository of recorded ideas, came to play its 
part in the preservation of thoughts and the 


transmitting of ideas as a part of education. 


Until very recently the library has been 
associated in a serious sense with education 
only in its secondary and collegiate phases. 


When we consider the evolution of our educa- 
tional institutions we realize that this is natural 
and inevitable. Colleges were well established 
long before a system of elementary education 
came into being. When high schools came into 
existence they followed largely college ideals in 
organization and teaching methods. Conse- 
quently, the library became early and inevitably 
a part of high school education. Later, when 
the junior high school was developed it came 
about as a sort of an extension of the high 
school downward, and, here again, the library 
assumed its place easily and naturally as a 
phase of junior high school education. As a 
consequence of this long train of development 
the library in the secondary field is well estab- 
lished, and its standards of operation have been 
universally accepted. 


Let us view the situation, on the other hand, 
as related to the elementary school. Just as we 
may say that the library is universally a well 
defined factor in secondary education, it is al- 
most as universally true that it is not a clearly 
defined factor in secondary education. As in 
the case of the secondary school, the situation 
with regard to the library in the elementary 
school bears a close relation to the evolution of 
the elementary school. The elementary school 
in the United States in its original conception 
and subsequent development was essentially an 
an academic institution set up with the main 
object of teaching certain specified subjects, 
tach from a given textbook. It was the job of 
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the elementary school to teach quite literally 
the three R’s. So far as our public schools are 
concerned, this philosophy has dominated our 
elementary education until very recently, It has 


dominated not only the organization ana teach- 
ing of subject matter, but also of necessity the 
administrative organization of elementary 
schools. The idea of the more enriched curri- 
culum and the development of elementary 
learning on a basis of thought-units and along 
the lines of creative and vital experience is a 
thing like radio, distinctly of today. Too fre- 
quently still public school systems subscribe to 
the doctrines of creative education, but are slow 
to put into effect the procedures which are in- 
evitable if we are to put these new philosophies 
into practice. 

In an elementary school, organized along 
conventional academic lines, the library fills no 
possible need in the scheme of education. In 
fact, if it is introduced into this type of school, 
it serves in the main only as a disturbing ele- 
ment in taking time away from the “regular” 
work. If the library is ever to become a vital 
factor in elementary education, I think it is clear 
that very definite adjustments must be made in 
our elementary schools in order to give the li- 
brary a vital place as a phase of elementary 
education. I shall enumerate some of these 
adjustments this afternoon and point out what 
I think is their relation to the library program. 


The first adjustment, and the most import- 
ant from the standpoint of vitalizing the library, 
must be a reorganization of the elementary cur- 
riculum along lines that will give scope and 
need for the library as a contributing factor in 
education. .So long as a class merely pursues 
the twelve subjects represented in the usual ele- 
mentary program—reading, writing, arithmetic, 
spelling, geography, etc.—and pursues these 
largely on a basis of day after day assignments 
from a given text book, there is little need for 
the library. If the library is to play a vital part 
in elementary education, its most important use 
should be in the part it plays in supplementing 
the teaching program. If this is to be done, 
courses of study must be arranged so that there 
is a regular need for library materials. If ge- 
ography and history are taught day by day 
from the text book, there is likely to be slight 
occasion for library reference. If, on the other 
hand, these studies are organized on a unit basis 
with materials to be drawn from a variety of 
sources, the library becomes the very orienting 
center of the learning process. The vitality of 
this type of teaching contains only a mere frac- 
tion of all that is available on a given topic. 








They discover, furthermore, that a text book 
may be only one person’s interpretation of a 
situation which is subject to a variety of inter- 
pretations. Where library materials are avail- 
able and where the work is conducted on such 
a unit basis, not only is the interest of the chil- 
dren heightened in the pursuit of an idea, but 
learning is vitalized through giving it scope and 
breadth, and children become accustomed to 
the very important experience of bringing to- 
gether ideas from a variety of sources and uni- 
fying and coordinating these ideas around def- 
inite centers of thought. 

In seeking to bring about a close co-ordin- 
ation between the library and the curriculum, 
it is clear that this tie-up must be made in cer- 
tain subject fields. For example such subjects 


as spelling, writing, and arithmetic can bear 
slight relation to library. On the other hand, 
such subjects as reading, language, science, and 
the social studies, offer manifold opportunities 
for the use of materials from library sources. 
In Sacramento we feel that we have made an 
especially vital connection between the library 
and such subjects as reading and social studies. 
The following quotation from the Sacramento 
Library Manual will make clear the part the 
library plays in the reading program of our 
schools. 

“Under the plan in use in Sacramento the li- 
brary bears a definite relation to the general 
reading program. Four hours a week for grades 
3 and 4, and two and one-half hours for grades 
5 and 6 are alloted to the home room teacher 
for the teaching of reading. It is essentially the 
responsibility of the homeroom teacher to teach 
the mechanics of reading and place emphasis 
upon all reading techniques which have to do 
with the development of comprehension in 
reading. It is the responsibility of the library 
teacher to give rapid, varied, and free reading 
activities, The library teacher also gives definite 
training in the use of reference materials as well 
as in the general use of the library. It is the 
joint responsibility of the class room teacher 
and the library teacher to develop in every child 
permanent and desirable habits of reading.” 


We have sought to vitalize this relationship 
further by placing in the reading course of 
study a complete list of all library books ar- 
ranged as a graded book list so that a teacher 
can locate easily books suited to the grade level 
of her class. 


In social studies the contact between library 
and class room is vitalized by developing a 
fused course in geography, history, and civics, 
and organizing the work on a unit basis with- 
out a textbook but with carefully detailed re- 
ferences. The following referencs for a typical 
unit from the Sacramento course of study, 
Grade 6, will illustrate clearly this point. 


UNIT XIII. 
B. Italy and Its Possessions. 


Allen—Europe, 335-370. 

Allen—Africa, 98-105, 272-295. 

Baker—In the Light of Myth, 2-72. 

Beeby—American Roots in the Past, 127-187, 
204-223. 

Chiesa, Carol Della—The Three of Salu. 

Clark and Gordy—Early History of Mankind, 
169-205. 

Elson MacMullan—Story of the Old World, 67- 
148, 148-165. 

Farmer—Boy and Girl Heroes, 94-99. 

George and Dean—A Little Journey to Italy, 
Spain and Portugal, 3-96. 

Gregory—Africa, 106-114. 

Haaren—Famous Men of Middle Ages, 27-35, 
§5-60, 71-79, 118-213. 

Haaren—Famous Men of Rome. 

Haaren—Famous Men of Middle Times, 7-16, 
16-39, 165-174, 328-333. 

Hagedorn—Book of Courage, 22-38, 53-67, 81- 
88, 213-227. 

Hancock—Children of History, 5-11, 34-43. 

Hanson and Gross—Travel Sketches of Today. 

Mulets—Sunshine Lands of Europe, 103-152. 

Terry—Tales from Far and Near, Bk. I, 5-12, 
88-93. 

Terry—Tales of Long Ago. Bk., II 1-29, 

Terry—The Beginnings. Bk. III 4-94. 


Terry—Lord and Vassals. 25-35, 99-104, 199-205, 
152-159. 


Terry—The Modern World. Bk. VI, 192-219. 
Upjohn—Friends in Strange Garments. 130-138. 


The point I wish to emphasize in giving 
these illustrations is that the library in the ele- 
mentary school can function on a vital basis 
only in so far as definite provision is made for 
such functioning in actual courses of study. If 
the library is established and the correlation 
with classroom work is left to accident or to 
the initiative of individual teachers, it is sure 
to prove ineffective, because teachers cannot be 
expected to be actively familiar with a large 
number of books on a sufficiently intimate basis 
to make specific references to them for teach- 
ing purposes. 

The second adjustment which needs to be 
made in most school systems before the ele- 
mentary library can become a vital factor, is 
the necessity of setting up an administrative 
organization under which the library can func- 
tion effectively. With the conventional type of 
elementary organization the library is likely to 
exist aS a more or less accidental and extra- 
curricular affair. The teacher is busy all day 
ona fixed program of academic subjects. Any 
time taken for library work is likely to be re- 
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garded as taken away from time for regular 
work of the school. One advantage of practic- 
ally all types of platoon schools is the fact that 
they at least give an opportunity of providing 
for library work as a regular phase of the 
school day. When we set out two years ago in 
Sacramento to develop a new form of element- 
ary organization, one of the things we had in 
mind was the provision for library work as a 
regular phase of the daily program of every 
pupil. 

From an organization standpoint we may 
group elementary library plans under three gen- 
eral types. The first type is the unit classroom 
library. A number of cities follow this plan 
under which a set of library books of two hun- 
dred to three hundred volumes is supplied each 
classroom. In this case there is no central li- 
brary in a school, nor a central depository for 
books in the city. Under this arrangement, the 
library experience of elementary school chil- 
dren is of necessity limited to the set of books 
furnished and in most school systems this is 
likely to be decidedly limited by budget consid- 
erations. 


The second type of organization quite com- 
mon in elementary schools is similar to the 
classroom plan suggested above. Each class- 
room is furnished a set of books, but these 
books may be returned to a central depository 
and other books taken out from time to time. 
This plan has the advantage of offering greater 
‘lexibility and scope in titles available for any 
given classroom. A third plan of elementary 
library organization is the establishment of a 
building library in each school. This plan is 
sometimes supplemented with additional circu- 
lating sets of books from a central library 
source. In Sacramento we have preferred this 
plan. Under our plan of operation, not only is 
each class, Grades 3 to 6, sent to the library 
for a half hour a day, but the class room teach- 
ers are permitted to withdraw sets of books 
from the library for use in the class room for 
limited periods of time. 


We prefer the central library arrangement 
in each elementary building because under our 
elementary organization the library carries its 
regular portion of the pupil load, and it is our 
belief that a maximum use can be secured 
from a given investment in books. We reduce 
to a minimum the number of books standing un- 
used on the shelf and unavailable to other chil- 
dren who might use them. We avoid also the 
machinery involved in the constant sending out 
and gathering up of sets of books. We prefer 
it, also, from the standpoint of library values. 
It is our belief that it is impractical both from 
a financial standpoint and from a standpoint 
of library technique ever to equip a class room 
adequately so that it approximates a real li- 
brary experience. Under the dollar per pupil 
limitation for the purchase of library and sup- 
plementary books in California, there is always 


bound to be a severe limitation on the number 
of volumes available for elementary library use. 
If this money is spent fo: unit class room li- 
braries, it means either a limited selection of 
titles for each class room, or a wasteful dupli- 
cation of titles to furnish one copy for each 
class room in a building. The advantage of a 
central building library is that so long as you 
have a single title of a book on the shelf it is 
subject to constant and complete use. 


When Dr. W. S. Gray of the University of 
Chicago was with us last year working on the 
reading curriculum, he made the comment out 
of his observation of libraries that where the 
class room unit idea was in use there was a ten- 
dency to drift to merely supplementary teach- 
ing materials or to miscellaneous reading with 
a consequent lack of many of the larger values 
of reference reading and wide and vital reading 
experience. 

The third step necessary in making the li- 
brary a vital phase of elementary education is 
the actual selection of a working library for 
elementary schools. The selection of books for 
an elementary library involves many problems. 
The first consideration, of course, is the size of 
the stock of books to be supplied. This is more 
or less fixed for most of us by budget limita- 
tions. It is evident that we can not spend all 
of our book fund for library books, but assum- 
ing that we can spend a reasonable proportion 
of it, how many different titles are required for 
an adequate library for an elementary school 
of say five hundred children? Dr. Gray says 
that from five hundred to one thousand titles 
will make a good working library provided the 
books are selected with care. As librarians you 
are ail familiar with the excellent list of five 
hundred titles set up by the Long Beach 
schools. In Sacramento we have set up a list 
of five hundred and seventy-five different titles, 
not including supplementary readers, encyclo- 
pedias, atlases, and similar reference books. 
All schools have these five hundred and sev- 
enty-five titles and the larger schools are fur- 
nished additional copies of some books on a 
basis of enrollment. So far as our present out- 
look is concerned, I should say that probably a 

sand titles will represent the upper limit in 
our elementary libraries for some time. From 
our experience during the past two years, I 
would say that it is amazing what can be doue 
with five hundred well selected volumes. 


We feel that we have no more important 
problem in connection with our elementary li- 
braries than the selection of the books. The 
problem involves such matters as a proper bal- 
ance between supplementary teaching and ma- 
trials and literary or free reading materials; a 
reasonable balance as between various inter- 
ested departments to the end that certain ag- 
gressive departments do not get much more 
than they should have in relation to some de 
partment which may be needy but less aggres- 








sive; the problem of arriving at a decision as 
to how far individual schools are to be free to 
select their own titles and how far we should 
go in setting up in all schools certain uniform 
libraries; how far we shall go in spending our 
money for a greater variety of titles as con- 
trasted with purchasing additional copies of 
titles which are in particular demand or cor- 
relate closely with the course of study. It is 
my personal judgment that up to perhaps five 
hundred books each library should have a cen- 
tral unit of books which would include all of 
the necessary supplementary teaching materials, 
atlases, reference sets, etc., that beyond this 
point a book list should be set up from which 
principals would be at liberty to requisition to 
meet their own particular needs. In my judg- 
ment, the selection of books is not a job which 
can safely be entrusted to people without train- 
ing for such work. I know that some of our 
principals might disagree with me, but when I 
think of some of the titles and copyright dates 
which had accumulated in some of our little 
independent elementary libraries before we em- 
barked on a regular program of elementary .t- 
braries, I think I could adduce some evidence 
that would be convincing even to the most 
skeptical that there should be some reasonable 
safeguard in the selection of books for element- 
ary libraries. 

This raises the question also of who is to 
select the books. Of course, one way to do it 
is just to take some of the national lists and 
take them for better or for worse. But when 
one has an opportunity to meet and know some 
of the librarians of national standing who have 
a part in the making up of celebrated book lists 

‘ has occasion to indulge in intimate conver- 
sation as to the basis used in selecting books 
for these lists, then he knows of very truth that 
even the gods may have clay feet. And he is 
induced to say “We will take the best these lists 
have to offer, but we will take them ‘with a 
grain of salt’ and we will examine them par- 
ticularly in relation to our own courses of study 
and our own needs as we see them.” We have 
not been operating elementary libraries long 
enough in Sacramento to say of certainty this 
is the way, but I think at least you might be 
interested in the procedure which we have set 
up for the purpose. We have created a library 
committee in the elementary schools composed 
of six elementary teacher-librarians, the Pro- 
fessional Librarian, and the Assistant Superin- 
tendent for Elementary Schools as an ex-officio 
member. It is the plan to change two of the 
teacher-librarians each year and add two new 
members. It is the purpose of this committee 
to survey library needs, to receive all requests 
for additional library books, to review all new 
books which come out from time to time, and 
at the time of making the budget each year to 
present a recommendation of old books to be 
eliminated from the list, new books to be added 
to the list, and titles which should be purchased 


in duplicate copies. In this way, we hope to 
bring to bear on the library problem both the 
expert assistance of the trained librarian and 
the day-to-day class room experience of the 
teachers who are handling library. 

The final point which I should like to touch 
upon briefly is the matter of setting up effective 
library techniques for elementary libraries. This 
involves the matter of library personnel, the 
shelving of books, and the types of library 
training to be provided. This whole field of 
elementary techniques is still a very open field 
and should be challenging the best thinking of 
all of us who are interested in the direction in 
which elementary library standards are to de- 
velop. Among other questions involved is the 
question of whether the library in the element- 
ary schools should be handled by teachers or 
should be handled by professionally trained li- 
braians. Out of such experiences as I have had 
I would suggest that there is much to be said 
in favor of teachers with library training on a 
basis such as we are operating in Sacarmento 
instead of the professionally trained librarian 
who has had no connection with the class room. 
By way of explanation I might say that in Sac- 
ramento under our platoon plan, each teacher 
is a teacher of a class room for half her day. 
The other half day she serves as a_ special 
teacher, library being one of these special fields, 
Under this plan a teacher meets with her home- 
room class the first hour, for example, then be- 
comes a special teacher for an hour, then meets 
her home-room class for an hour, etc. This 
plan is in operation in all but three of our 
schools. In these three schools, the principals 
have preferred to try to work out a technique 
in which each teacher is her own librarian 
when her class is in the library. While I do 
not in general favor this plan because I think 
it lacks the degree of centralized responsibility 
in the care of books, the organization of fugi- 
tive materials, etc., I must confess that in one 
of these schools at least, the library is function- 
ing as vitally as I have ever seen it in an ele- 
mentary school. 


The strength of the plan of having teachers 
with library training to handle the library lies 
in the fact that the one working in the library 
never loses sight of the problems of the class 
room teacher, and vice versa that the class 
room teacher never entirely loses sight of the 
library. It offers an especially favorable op- 
portunity to integrate work of the class room 
and the library, and I attribute in some measure 
the exceptional success of our elementary li- 
braries in Sacramento to this type of organiza- 
tion. In shelving books we use a simplified 
Dewey system. We believe that children should 
be introduced early to standard library prac- 
tice. 

In trying te establish our libraries on a vital 
basis in relation to our elementary program we 
have set up four distinct types of work as a 
phase of our library training. 
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First, a familiarity with library techniques 
and methods—with index cards—tables of con- 
tents—reference works, etc. 


Second, reterence reading in relation to de- 
finite topics assigned by the class room teacher. 

Third, periods devoted to literary apprecia- 
tion. 

Fourth, free and varied reading as a phase 
of educational experience. 


Having a central library in each elementary 
school has contributed greatly to this program. 
Not only has it given an actual library situa- 
tion and varied collection of books, but the fact 
that it is set up as a definite phase of school 


The December Meeting 


The Elementary School library was the sub- 
ject of the December meeting of the Associa- 


tion, which was held jointly with the Library 
section of the Bay District of the California 
Teachers’ Association in Oakland. The pro- 
gressive spirit of the Association was manifest- 
ed by the interest taken in this the newest 
branch of our school library organization, since 
in all probability this was one of the pioneer 
discussions of that topic. It is an encouraging 
sign for the future of the elementary school li- 
brary, when our membership is composed 
largely of secondary school librarians. 


Three speakers led our thinking on this sub- 
ject, all making valuable contributions to the 
field. Mr. Leo B. Baisden, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Elementary schools in Sacramento, 
and Miss Ida J. Gardiner, Librarian, Teachers’ 
Professional Library in Sacramento brought us 
the experiences of the Sacramento Public 
School system. Miss Eleanor A. McAllister, 
Librarian of the Burbank Junior High School 
Library in Berkeley, spoke on the organization 
of her library, as an example of the cooperation 
of a Public library and school system. The 
papers of these speakers are printed in full else- 
where in this issue. 

Tea was served to about one hundred and 
twenty-five people at the close of the session, 
by the librarians of the Oakland schools. Dur- 
ing this time opportunity was given to examine 
the pleasant Professional Library of Oakland, 
and renew acquaintance with friends. 





2nd Edition of December Issue 


Did you know that the December issue of 
this Bulletin was exhausted, and that a second 
edition of one hundred and twenty-five copies 
was printed? The Publicity Committee extends 
apologies to all of those members who did not 
receive the Bulletin in December. 


work has given a decided impetus to the library 
with both teachers and pupils. 

In Sacramento we have all been very busy 
trying to bring to our schools the best that 
modern education has to offer. We regard the 
as one of the most significant things we have 
accomplished—not just text books in reading, 
writing, arithmetic, but books, books—wonder- 
ful things that they are, the hearts and mindy 
and souls of the great men and women of the 
world. To make these a part of the daily living 
*yverience of boys and girls will give them new 
windows through which to look outward and 
upward into life. 


Book Tea 


A Book Tea will be held March 5, at 3:00 
o’clock, in the European Book Shop, which is 
located in the Arcade of 609 Sutter street, in 
the Western Women’s Club Building, San 
Francisco. A charge of fifty cents will be made 
for the tea. 

The European Book Shop is owned jointly 
by Dr. Gertrude Zenzes, a graduate of the Ber- 
lin Library School, and Mrs. Eisenberg, who 
has just returned from a trip of a year and a 
half in Europe purchasing books of interest to 
this section. This shop will be a center for the 
acquisition of books, posters, curios, etc., which 
librarians wish to obtain from Europe. 

A program at the tea will feature Mrs. Eisen- 
berg, who will speak on the topic of “The 
Trends in Modern European Publishing.” After 
this talk Dr. Zenzes will personally conduct li- 
brarian guests about the shop. 

This Book Tea is the first venture of the 
Study Committee to bring school librarians in 
contact with the current book world. Future 
events will feature authors, publishers, and book 
reviews by librarians. These events will include 
breakfast meetings, luncheons, teas, and dinners, 
and will be held, as far as possible, on the first 
Saturday of each month. 

Return postals are being mailed to all paid 
up members. Every one planning to attend this 
tea must send reservations to Miss Margaret 
Girdner, Librarian, Galileo High School, San 
Francisco, on or before March 1. 





How Does Your School Serve You? 


Here is a new question—not how do you 
serve, but what does the rest of the school do 
for you? For example, does the science depart- 
ment clip and mount scientific articles and pic- 
tures for your vertical file? 

Busy librarians would be glad for your sug- 
gestions. Please send in such information to 
Mrs. Birchlyn Bannister, Librarian, Polytech- 
nic High School, San Francisco, by March 1. 
The last bulletin will summarize your letters 
for our mutual benefit. 








The Place of a Central Library in an 
Elementary School Library System 


By Jewel Gardiner, Librarian, Teacher’s Professional Library, Sacramento 


The library in the elementary school is the 
newest addition to the family of school libraries, 
and quite like the youngest child in any family, 


is receiving a great deal of attention. Perhaps 
it is sufficient to state that just because of its 
youth, it needs the care and protection which 
the central library can offer. However, there 
seem to be certain definite activities for a cen- 
tral library which pertain to the elementary 
school library and which are essential if this 
new addition is to grow and develop properly. 


The work of the central library begins just 
as soon as the work of setting up the element- 
ary libraries begins. It is essential that certain 
standards for shelving and equipment be adopt- 
ed, since architects often do not understand li- 
brary problems. All furnishings, shelving, and 
miscellaneous equipment can be standardized by 
the central library, whether for the use of the 
architect building a new school, or for the prin- 
cipal attempting to remodel old classrooms for 
libraries. 


The elementary library may contain unsuit- 
able books and magazines in its collection un- 
less there is supervision by the central library. 
Under the plan in use at Sacramento each ele- 
mentary library receives the same basic collec- 
tion of books, carefully selected from standard 
lists and sources by a book reviewing commit- 
tee. An approved list of books and magazines 
is then set up by this committee, after requests 
from supervisors, teachers, and librarians have 
been carefully reviewed. Copies of the list are 
sent to each school and from this the librarian 
builds up her collection according to her needs 
and as her budget will allow. Annual supple- 
ments and revisions of the list are necessary. A 
sample collection, donated by leading publish- 
ers, is found in most central libraries. Librari- 
ans can find here suggestions for new titles for 
the approved list of books. 


Books in elementary school libraries receive 
hard use, and while lessons in library manners 
are helpful in correcting bad book habits, there 
will always be broken backs, torn covers, and 
the like. Centralized book mending comes as a 
great relief to busy librarians. It is practical 
too, in that the mending, on a whole, is of bet- 
ter quality, and there is undoubtedly a saving 
of time and materials. This service has proven 
its worth in our system. 

Centralized cataloging is another important 
activity of the central library. This should in- 
clude simple author, title, and subject cards, 
with analytics if necessary. Books are classi- 
fied by a simplified Dewey Decimal system. A 


card catalog is necessary if the librarian is suc- 
cessfully to carry on a course of instruction in 
the use of books and libraries. The elementary 
school librarian with a full day has no time for 
this technical work, and often lacks the train- 
ing for it. The central library is the logical 
piace for such service. 


Splendid manuals for the use of the school 
librarian have been published, These contain 
lists of standard equipment, information on or- 
ganization and administration of the school li- 
brary, subject headings for the vertical file, and 
courses of study for teaching the use of the li- 
brary through all six grades. Such manuals are 
published by the public schools of Denver and 
Detroit. A handbook, “Guide for librarians,” 
put out by the Board of Education of New York 
City, and two publications of the American Li- 
brary Association, “Handbook for teacher-libra- 
rians.” (1931) and “School library year book, 
number 1,” will be found very helpful. Unless 
such a manual is in use, it would become the 
task of a committee, working with the central 
library, to compile such material. : 


The central library has a good opportunity 
to serve the school librarians through bulletins. 
These may announce new books or professional 
material, or may contain bibliographies on holi- 
days or special subjects. In Detroit, for ex- 
ample, the Department of School Libraries has 
published a pamphlet called “Library references 
for special days observed in the schools.” This 
is a series of bibliographies on twenty-five holi- 
days, and the references include only books 
which are found in elementary libraries, or 
books available in the Detroit Public Library. 
These bibliographies are a ready reference for 
the busy librarian who is called upon by all de- 
partments of the school for holiday material. 

All of these activities so vitally affect the 
school library that, when the central library un- 
dertakes to carry them out, there is built up 
a very close connection between the two librar- 
ies. It is evident that cooperation is essential if 
plans are to succeed. I think we need not fear 
that the central library is spoiling its new child; 
rather we may think that by standardizing the 
routine work, it is setting the school librarian 
free to carry on the diversified and important 
work of the library in such a manner that its 
growth will be unlimited. 

(FOOTNOTE: By the term “Central li- 
brary” I refer to the central library which is 
set up and maintained by the Board of Educa- 
tion, although in cities where elementary li- 
brary service is given through the public library, 
it would assume similar activities.) 
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SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICE IN A PUBLIC LIBRARY 
B 
Miss Eleanor A. McAllister, Librarian ieee Junior High School, Berkeley 


Several years ago when the Burbank Junior 
High School was established, a far-sighted 
principal saw the necessity for a junior high 


school library, but he did not consider one in 
the school. His idea was to contact the chil- 
dren with a public library that would have an 
entirely different atmosphere from that of the 
school. His purpose was an idealistic one, a 
desire to stimulate an interest in books as a 
means of recreation; he would introduce the 


child to the air of freedom in a public library 


and familiarize him with the agency which 
would continue his education after he had fin- 
ished his formal training. 

Some years later a branch of the Berkeley 
Public library was established in West Berke- 
ley. It seemed possible that this branch, which 
was located across the street from the school, 
could serve in the dual capacity of school li- 
brary and public library. Consequently, about 
three years ago, the City Librarian, Miss Susan 
Smith, was approached and a satisfactory agree- 
ment was made whereby the public library 
would be open to the school children from eight 
o’clock until two o’clock under the direct super 
vision of a school librarian. It is generally 
recognized by public libraries that their own 
facilities permit them to come into real per- 
sonal contact with but a limited number of the 
community’s children, but this plan introduces 
all of the children of the community to a pub- 
lic library. 

The librarian holds a teacher’s secondary cer- 
tificate and receives her salary from the Board 
of Education. Her hours are the same as those 
of any teachers. 


The West Berkeley Branch Library houses 
some 6,000 volumes. Although this number is 
not large, the public library provides reading of 
a wider scope than would be found in the av- 
erage school library. All of the books are kept 
on the ‘open shelves with the exception of a 
few reference books. There is available some 
extra reference material, about fifty volumes, 
purchased by the Burbank School. There are 
a number of magazines which are a great aid 
in science and in providing current events for 
oral English classes. The library also special- 
izes in vocational books. 


At present, the Burbank Junior High School 
has about 800 pupils. It is located in the heart 
of an industrial center where but a few of the 
pupils will have opportunity to attain more ad- 
vanced education after leaving high school. The 
mental ages of the children range from 10 to 
17 years; the range of their reading ability is 
from third grade to a mastery of reading. This 
low level in reading ability is due in part to 
the fact that three-fourths of the children came 


from foreign homes, mostly Finnish, Swedish 
Italian, and Mexican. 


Students using the library are required to 
conform to the rules of the public library. They 
must have registration cards in order to take 
books from the library, and they must pay fines 
for overdue books. They have the privilege of 
reserving books in either the main library or 
the branch. The librarian directly instructs the 
students in the use of books and libraries 
through lectures on the card catalog, the Dew- 
ey classification system and the arrangement of 
books in the library, the Reader’s Guide, the 
dictionary and other reference tools. 

The pupils are programmed to come to the 
library once a week. The library period pro- 
vides them with an opportunity to find books 
for themselves and allows time to devote to re- 
ference work in English, civics, history and 
other subjects. The first five or ten minutes 
of each period are given to returning borrowed 
books, checking fines, and selecting books to be 
read during the period. Near the close of the 
period, the children come up to the charging 
desk to have their books stamped. 

This plan for co-operation between the pub- 
lic library and the school is in operation in 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland and Portland. During the 
three years in which it has been employed in 
the Burbank Junior High School, the arrange- 
ment has proven satisfactory to both the school 
and the library. 

(EDITOR’S NOTE): An example of co- 
operation between a school and the public li- 


brary in a school with no provision for library 
facilities. 
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PROFESSIONAL COMMITTEE 


The Professional Committee chairmen en- 
joyed a most profitable meeting on February 6, 
when fifteen gathered at the home of Miss 
Joyce Backus in San Jose for luncheon, followed 
by a busy afternoon session of business. 

Opportunity was given to visit the new 
Herbert Hoover Junior High School library in 
San Jose, of which Miss Violet Otterman is li- 
brarian, as well as the San Jose State College 
Library. 

The next meeting of the Professional Com- 
mittee will be held in San Francisco at the Sir 
Francis Drake Hotel at 10 o’clock, March 5. 
This meeting will be open to all interested As- 
sociation members, who wish to see what is 
being accomplished by this Committee. The 
meeting precedes the Book Tea which is to be 
held at the European Book Shop in the after- 


noon. 


THANK YOU, OAKLAND! 


The Association wishes to extend their 
thanks to Mrs. Elizabeth Madison, Director of 
School Libraries in Oakland, and her staff for 
their gracious hospitality at the December meet- 
ing. The cheerful Professional Library and the 
charming tea made us all forget the dreary, 
rainy day. We thank you. 


Cc. L. A. MEMBERSHIP 


Are you a member of the California Library 
Association? Since the California School Li- 
brary Association is to hold its state meeting in 


connection with the C. L. A. in Santa Barbara 
on May 7th, this would be an opportune time to 
join. Mail your dollar to Hazel Gibson Leeper, 
P. O. Box 189, Sacramento, California. 





1932 Annual Meeting 


CALIFORNIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


at the Biltmore Hotel 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 


May 9-10-11 


HOTEL RATES 


Single Rooms $10, Double Rooms $9 each (all with bath ) 
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PIEDMONT HIGH SCHOOL 


The Piedmont School Board has presented 


SPRING MEETING 
Cc. S. L. A. NORTHERN SECTION 


of their High School with a memorial library, dedi- . . . 
or cated to the spirit of the late Samuel Batdorf, = aping seeing * the Hertiare oo 
si English instructor. Coincident with this com- ion of the California School Library Associa- 
memoration, the Kimmer Shielding organiza- tion will be held in Sacramento on Saturday, 
” tion presented the school with a bronze plaque May 14. And what a delightful treat lies in 
y» in honor of the late professor. store for those of us who avail ourselves of this 
——_0—_——___—_ ° 
ortunity by attending! D k Sac- 
Miss Jessie Boyd has been transferred from ee a my sa - : “ - ni a om 
the Lockwood Junior High School in Oakland *#™€ntO in the Spring time dercliaagihaintis 
to the Fremont High School, Oakland. love it, and understand our enthusiasm over 
ee the prospect of having our Spring meeting 
" At the December meeting of C. S. L. A., there. We will have the privilege of visiting 
: Northern Section, we had the honor of having the various Sacramento School Libraries, and 
l- with us once again Miss Mabel Gillis, State Li- en tines eee Ba 
in brarian, who brought greetings from the State 5% a . , 
“ Library. It has been suggested that librarians of the 
to o———_— Bay Region charter a boat and make the trip to 


°r, 


ee 


The Northern Section of C. S. L. A. has re- 
ceived fifty-six (56) subscriptions from South- 
ern Section members to our bulletins. Why 
not repay the compliment? The Treasurer of 
the Southern Section, C. S. L. A., is Elizabeth 
Neal, Compton Junior College, Compton, Cali- 
fornia. 

——__.9 —_—____ 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, 28 Geary 
Street, San Francisco, have a large colored pic- 
ture of Galileo which makes a valuable addition 
to picture files. Picture is gratis. 


Sacramento up the river , leaving Friday after- 
noon. What say, Librarians? 

Let’s all get together and make this Spring 
meeting a real event! 





Please send contributions and suggestions 
for the Bulletin to Miss Mildred L. Beymer, 
Chairman of Publicity Committee, C. S. L. A., 
Northern Section, Roosevelt Junior High 
School, San Francisco, California. 


DATE BOOK FOR HANDY REFERENCE 


March 5, 10:00 a. m. Professional Committee 
at Sir Francis Drake Hotel, San Francisco. 

March 5, 3:00 p. m. Book Tea at European 
Book Shop, 609 Sutter St., San Francisco. 

March 21-27. High School Principals’ Associ- 
ation, Los Angeles. Library section date 
not yet set. 

April 16. Professional Committee in Berkeley. 

May 7. California School Library Association, 
Joint Session at Santa Barbara. 

May 9-11. C. L. A. at Santa Barbara. 

May 14. C.S. L. A., Northern Section meeting, 

Sacramento. 
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